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was differently interpreted by Boers and British, and that
interpretation, at a later date, was only settled by the dread
sentence of war.

CHAPTER LX
DIAMONDS AND GOLD

THE history of South Africa, as already seen, was the continual
clashing of race against race, of white men against black men,
of tribe against tribe. Yet it is safe to say that none of the
bloodshed which drenched the soil of the great 'veldt* so
changed the fate of the country and altered the conditions
of life there as the discovery which must now be related.

In the year 1867 an Irishman named John O'Reilly,
travelling through a district of Griqualand West, put up for
the night at a farmhouse belonging to a Boer named Shalck
van Niekerk. After supper, he sat watching the little Dutch
children playing at the old game of knuckle-bones. Suddenly
he leaned forward with an exclamation, and took one of the
pebbles which were being used for the game. As he held it
up it flashed with a strange blue light. O'Reilly turned to
the farmer, and in an excited voice said, ' I believe that's
a diamond!' The Boer laughed at him, and said he might
have it if he liked, as there was plenty of that sort of rubbish
lying about in the river clay. O'Reilly pocketed the stone,
and said that If it were worth anything he would give the
farmer half its value. Again the old farmer laughed. He
thought his friend had a bee in his bonnet like many other
British folk. However, as it turned out, O'Reilly was not
mistaken. When the stone was examined by a Jew dealer, it
was found to be a diamond worth ^"500 at the very least, and
for this price it was eventually purchased by Sir Theophilus
Shepstone, the Governor of Cape Colony.

The discovery caused profound excitement in South Africa,
and as the news of it spread abroad, thousands of Englishmen